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For there can be little doubt that Sunderland, though he did not
initiate the agitation, carefully nourished it, and by working on the feel-
ings of the Queen and of the priests, succeeded in discrediting Rochester
in James's eyes; for James, though he had occasional flashes of insight
in which he was aware that the constant hints against a Minister made by
a confidential servant had a definite personal motive, yet at the same time
was unable to resist the cumulative effect of these hints. Later in the
same year, when Tyrconnel was dissatisfied with what Sunderland had
done for him, he blackmailed Sunderland by threatening

to expose to the King his league with Lord Dover and himself
and upon what promises it had been founded, the turning out
of Lord Rochester, that he himself was to be Lieutenant of Ireland,
Lord Dover to be a captain of the guards in England and a Lieu-
tenant-General . . . (and to the Queen) that the true motive of
removing Mrs. Sedley was to weaken Rochester and gain herself
to their party, and not the honour of religion; for that Sunderland
had assured them there was no leading the King, their main
interest, but by a woman, a priest, or both; that Her Majesty was
pitched on for the one and Father Petre for the other, who was
promised to be made a cardinal.

And Sheridan, who furnishes this account and by whom Tyrconnel's
message was conveyed, adds that Sunderland changed colour and
said that Tyrconnel must be mad, but made no attempt to deny the
charges. What evidence there is that Rochester supported Catherine
or proposed to make use of her influence with James probably originated
with Sunderland, and is therefore of no value, but Rochester appears
to have played into the hands of his enemies in keeping aloof at the time
of crisis and in failing to express his sympathy with the Queen by
waiting on her.

The new Countess made as much trouble as possible; she could be
persuaded to leave the country only by a threat of the forfeiture of her
pension, and she refused to go to any country where there were con-
vents, for fear that she would be kept in confinement in one of them,1
and when at last she was induced to choose Ireland, she made excuses
for delay. The one thing she was bent upon was being received as a
countess by the Queen, and Mary Beatrice was equally determined not
to receive her.

1 She no doubt had in mind the fate of the Duchess of Northumberland,
whose husband, one of Charles's sons, took her to Flanders and immured her
in a convent; he produced a paper in her handwriting in which she said she had
taken the step of ner own free will.